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Britannia was just the same as that of all
the other cadets, except that they had sepa-
rate sleeping quarters. Mr. Lawless was their
naval instructor, and under him they soon
began to learn all the mysteries of seaman-
ship. Prince George was especially zealous,
as he had a natural aptitude for the necessary
studies as well as a desire to make the naval
profession his own. He soon won prizes for
sailing and for rowing in a boat's crew, and
later on, during the cruise of the Bacchante,
we have more than one mention of his prowess
in this respect. Once at a luncheon given to
some high Japanese dignitaries he had to slip
off before the end of the function and change
quickly into flannels, because he was wanted
to row in a regatta. In those days Prince
Albert Victor was the one who could least
be spared from visits of ceremony, whilst
the sports seemed shorn of some of their
brightness if Prince George was kept away.
It is almost by an effort, for we are getting
accustomed to this democratic education for
our royal princes, that we realise the wisdom
of King Edward in thus breaking away from
the traditional training of kings. He wished
above all that his sons should know men, and
it is only by mixing with them young, and as
equals and playfellows to begin with, that